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York a sadder and certainly a much poorer man. One
thing only did he bring back with him which was of
any value. In France he saw an electro-magnet which
was a considerable advance on the one he had been
using, and on his return he incorporated it into his
machine and thus greatly increased its efficiency.

Morse was now worse off than before he went to
Europe. He had hardly enough money to live on, and
if anything was to come of his invention, he required
money above all things. So he continued to worry
Congress. Again and again in his petitions he stressed
the immense value of an invention by which messages
could be sent from place to place instantaneously, and
at last it began to appear that his persistence was having
some effect. But still he was granted no help. March,
1843, came, and on March 3 the session was due to end.
Morse lived in a fever of anxiety. Would his petition
be granted? The last day of the session arrived, and
Morse spent most of it in the Senate Chamber, staying
there hour after hour, and hoping as each fresh matter
came up for discussion that it would be his petition, and
that at last he would be granted the money which would
mean the realisation of all his dreams. But nothing was
done. The day dragged on, other matters were dealt
with but not his, and at last, at ten o'clock at night, he
gave up hope and returned home. Failure stared him
in the face. Without help he could not go on. Imagine
his surprise and joy therefore when almost the first
thing he heard the next morning was that the last act
of Congress, performed just before midnight, had been
to vote him the money he needed to carry on his work.